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AG 353 MGC 29 August, 1343 

SUBJECT : ^4to}caticiii in MiUtary and Current A&in 
To : Comoianding General, V Corps 



I. In the training of the American ^lotdier the purely mjlitar>' and tcchnitral a'^pects 
art: usually .-.trL-sscd. Ii is <:.>.^cnilal, however, iluiE in nddiiion, Ihe ti}id:>;r t>c mentally 
prepared far batile, He must Unttw and understand the vital tteccf-tiity for ibc successful 
Ctinclii^icin tif the WjJr. 

:;, To assj^it in accomplrthing this end, it is desired UiM joq establish VLHlhin the 
elements of your commnqd B weekly Hducniicin Progmm to in^ciil in uti niiiitary personiiEl 
the iViliowtng : 

t>. Confidence in the command. 

b. Pride in service ^nd a sense of persoiul partjeip^tion. 

c. Knowledge of ilu^ causes and progress of the war. 

d. A better uttdet^taitdins of our allies. 

e. Ad interest in cutrcni events and tliek lelatfoii to the yrat and the establishment 
of the pcaoc- 

3, To further thci^c ends, etch ^pantte unit cft mitinrt rfiT will arrange to have matters 
or current interest as dcsijnatcJ in paragraph 2c, d and e above, and niatters of leadi;rship 
ami confiden(X in ihc command as indicated in paragraph 2a and b above, discussed 
periodically witEiin his commaD^. Such discu^siott should be by company commander!) 
personalty or by selected Ofticers and ^fCfl■i ftom the command as d*:emed best by 
the unit eoniniander. It is desired ta make it clear that the proper presentation 
of this materia] is a commsind function, and should be handled as sucli. Yon 
are aulhurizcd to devote one il) hour of training time pi-T u-?i;k to this program. 

4. The Special Sorvjec Section, SOS, BTOUSA, will prejjare snd distribute the 
matena] tor such wceUy discussions, trntintainjng in their discretion a reHtonable balance 
bciM'cerj the significance and progress of miliiaty events and current events, relations 
with our allien*, etc. This njaterial wiU be dated and delivered ^ufliciently in advance 
lor confideraiidn by the staffs concetned at least two days before ultimate use. 

5- Direct communication between your headquarters and Special Service Section, 
SOS, ETOUSA, is aut]]<iri>:eil in condui:tiDg this profitrtm. 

6. In order to make the plan clTccrivc it will be nceesiary to provide and train an 
Education QjMcer of suiiabk v^nk in your headquarters, and in each of your subordinate 
headquarters down to and iccludiiig divisions. 

By command of Lieutenant Oenetal DEVERS: 

RICHARD P. FISK, 
Lt. Oilonel, A.G.D., 
A«Lsi$tant Adjt»tM>l GcitcfaL 

/[ is sa^^teil that the dixttssioa leader eall this matter to the MUatictt t^ his 
CeaaiiMuiias Offteer. 
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QUKKiV OF IIATTI^K 



" Our Army is no bfiter than ih injaittry, and i-kiory will vtily com* iiJieii itftd 
as our ipfantry gains il." — Lt. Gen. Lesley J. M<\Nair, U.S. Ground Forces, 

THR Infantry is the heart and What the public did jiot know 

jruts or a fijjhlins amy, iiist was that Gem-ral Marsliall and hia 



^HR Infantry is the heart and 
jruts of a fighting amy, just 
as it always Jias iMvn. Arni- 
ciiair experts who claimed difTerenliy 
in the eaily days ofiliis war, as welt 
us a lot of plain, honest people to 
whom the. name Infantrj.' spelled a 
Itmg, hard conflict, are eiimbin!;; 
back on the foot-slogger's ]>:ind- 
viTist*" now as the battle rc|x>rts 
come in. They are realizing, even 
more certainly, that Infantrymen 
are still, as Ernie Pyle descril^es 
them, " the guys that wars can't be 
won without." 

Blitz Needed Infantry 

That part of the public thai was 
slceptical of the value of the foot 
soldier in modern 'warfare was 
iliinking^ in ttirms of the World 
Wiir I vei-sioii of Infantryman — a 
version that carried over into this 
war in just about all but the Cjcrman 
Wehiraacht — and the public was 
right. That Jn- 
lantrymaii was 
outclassed in 

Poland and on 
the Western Front 
wlierc lie had in- 
It-rior or insuffici- 
ent air and aiinor- 
cd support witli 
which to counter 
the a 1 1 a c k i [1 g 
panzer columns. 



This iifut of ARMY TALKS h a 

tribute to tfie fighliag fi*rtt soldier. 
It was written ta sho»' thai he atttt 
fftayy first fiddln in thr aggregatioti 
that ihortiy wift praride music fpr 
Hilhr's Siran Song. 
How ht trains <md wimi he must 
lantw ; his weapons ti»d fqaiptaeM i 
Aom> hr operates in modern battle — 
Ihfit art the things about the Infantry' 
mart that all s<i/t/i>rj should tnon . 



stalThad a bigt^er and better Queen 
of Battle up their sleeve, and that 
they ivere j^iving her new methods 
of warfare — new teeth and tactics. 

The grnerals knew that the 
Cierman blitz tactics were based 
upntt jniantry — that they were 
merely the coordination , of air 
pfiwer, tanks and artillery with the 
masses of the ground forces. Tliey 
knevv ihat the* enemy was in no 
sense de-emphasizing Hie foot soldier, 
and for .sound military reasons. 
Neither should w^e. Wc should, 
however, bring him up to date. 

Battle Record Speaks 

So the new United States Infantry 
emerged. It was partly the result 
of the planning our military leaders 
■had carefully and quietly carried 
forward in the years of peace, and 
partly tlieir ability to apply the 
lessons learned 
from llic lighlirtg 
in Lurope and 
.Africa and Asia, 
both Ix-fore we 
were lutually in- 
volved in it aod 
after. 

Just how hiis 
the new Inlsinlry 
la red in modern 
warfare ? Was 
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our General Staff right in refusing 
to sell tlie foot suldier short ? Read 
the battle roll, and decide. 

Remember Bizerte ? Palenno ? 
Salerno ? Naples ? Anzio ? And 
on the other side of the world, 
Munda ? Lite ? Salamaua ? Attu ? 

Allies Smear Panzers 

Those were infanu y atiious. Sure, 
tWre was, as there should and must 
be, magnificent 

support in alniost j ~ 

every case from 
other meinbei-s of 
the ground-air- 
naval team. No 
question abuut 
that. But in the 
last analysis tlicy 
were infantry 
joI)s. 

And how ahont 
thp modernized 
Infantry of our 
Allies ? How has 
it made out in tjic 
face of ev<^ry thing 
the Germans 
could ilirow at it ? 
The answer is in 
the record of the 
British Eighth 
Army from El 

Alamein to Tunis, 

andinwhat , 

hap]>encd to I he Nazi juggernaut 
amid the ruins of Stalingrad — - 
one of lite greatest chapters in the 
In'slory of courage and doggednesss 
ever written in the bl<xxl of brave 
men. 

It may not be easy for the layman 
to understand Jiow the foot soldier 
has Ixren able to bounce back into 
the thick of the lighting so soon after 
the dark days of 1939-40, but the 
soldier who knows anythiuje^ alxjut 
military history wiU gel the picture. 



" Jn both Brilmii jm^i'lht Uiuttd 
Staits Ihm fr^tf/er prop0ftiou of our 
fis^tiftg Tt»rn go€i iHf#^ th* grcwruf 
forces, aad I don't think, mty of us 
in tt war thrater belittlti their servicts, 

" But dots tht pcilnMn in l^dta^^^, 
or in jomr litlU rillffie in Englmid — 
dots he reaUz* what ihm inl/Hert ^t¥f 
doings hov they art prrfo'rtainfi? 
Dott ht know it, <i wtH Hi he knowf 
the sioritf ^thr hifi b^tnbtrf *r tfftomt 
of the destroyers £aTTyin^ out the 
galimiU mistioit at SmitrtU)? -Erery 
eitizfti af the United Natitms. hat a 
rij^ht tQ know hew ititportttttf to our 
rictones are the fighting fpirit, sense of 
duty aad the gilfmitty and fotlitudr 
of oar ground fortes. The aeeompliih' 
wtents of this indispensahii nnmher 
of the air-pound'Ttay^} Itam wHi, when 
the ilory is fully told, fill raony of the 
brightest pages of &tiT w^r history^ 
This ii something I have feh for a 
long lime. It fomtffrom the hrar(, ' ' 
GemralDWlQHTD. EISENHQWBR, 
Supreme Allied Ccrnjnajtder,. 



The new Infantry can now mess up 
an armored attack before which the 
old Infantry would have been help- 
less. It can do this because it has 
lieen provided with a revised defense, 
the increased fire -power and the 
sjjccial tactics with which to do 
the job. 

(^ne military writer descrilx^ the 
tank versus infantry struggle as 
merely the repetition of an old 
story in warfare. 
He says : " Mili- 
tary history re- 
peats itself over 
and over again, 
a.s far as changes 
in tactics are 
concerned — and 
these changes arc 
coming with 
lightning speed in 
the twentieth 
century. . . . 
The development 
of armored force 
tactics illustrates 
this poirtt. The 
predecessor of the 
modem lank was 
the armored 
knightofmed ievid 
limes. Originally 
he rode rijwht 
over his less 
heavily annoicd 
foe. That charge was what the text- 
books call the frontal attack. 

Tactics Were Changed 

" When the defense caught up 
with the attack, however, (he 
annnred horseman \\as forced to 
change his tactics. . . . When he 
faced the lire of the long lx)w, the 
mounted soldier gave up the frontal 
attack, and in il»e ensuing years he 
learned to operate upon tite flanks, 
having recouiTse to what Is classified 
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as the \^'ide envelopment. Tliat 
remained the approved tactics for 
ceniLiries. 

Vehicles Replace Horses 

" In recent yearSj liowcver, the 
mounted warrior exctianged his 
hftrsc for an armored vehicle. Aa it 
developed speed and power, he 
swiltlied [jack to the frontal attack 
nnce more- — and thf blititkrieg; saw 
the tanks riding 
riglit over the less 
hea%'ily armored foe 
AgJiin. 

" Bui ihe defense 
cauglit up with the 
attack intich more 
swiftly this time. \ 
The liUesf solution 
finds the armored 
attackor once more 
ha vinpf recourse to 
the wide envelop^ 
ment." 

Asa noted Briltsh 
soldier point; out 
in tlie Ixwk "War- 
fare Today," there 
have alv\'ayR Iktch 
two types of ■wea- 
pjns — rniiLsiie and 
shock. During the 
First World War, 
ihe static, linear 
warfare, featuring the use of 
missile weapons had its greiitcst 
devclopinent. The traditional 

sliixk weapon, the cavalry, w'ts 
of lit lie uae in the face of the fire 
that could he directed against it. 

Armored tatiks made their appear- 
ance in the First World War, liut 
the conHicL ended iiefore the 
devt-Uijiinent of their use could 
brin^ alxjut a general change in 
strategy and tactics. Where tliey 
were used, they were employed as 
the cavalry had been earlier — to 



pierce the enemy line at some point, 
or to outflank him. 

The l:ies:isining of World War II 
saw the Allie'i still clinging to the 
coiiceptiun ofuarlarc that embodied 
long, relatively thin lines, whereas 
the Ccrtnans, making l>etter use of 
the brief lessons in the employment 
of the tank as a shock \veap<">n that 
were learned in World War T, 
thrust forward with heavily armored 
and highly mobile 
columns to jwiie- 
trate and envelop 
those lines. 

The answer to 
the tank has !>een 
tn change the de- 
fense away from 
the continuous thin 
line into compact 
islands of resistance 
which are Ijctter 
able to withstand 
and absorb the im- 
pact of shock action. 
The answer, too, 
has been in im- 
proved weapons 
and the develop- 
ment of new tank- 
fighting leehniques 
for the individual 
soldier and ^ruall ' 
combat team. 
Sometimes the nev^' Infantry stops 
the heavy stuff on tracks with its 
high-powered anti-lank guns as it 
is coming in at a distance, or, if it 
gets close enough, the bazooka boys 
blast it out of existence. 

Taak-Bijstin^ Perfected 

Sornctimf.s the doughboys in the 
outer ]»sitions just !zf hnv and allow 
the enemy annot, if it's lucky 
enough to gel through the mines t" 
roll ri.^ht by or over them v*?ilhout 
auv ai^ument. Then they jKip up 
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and let a big -l^uggy have it with 
grenades in the tracks, or possibly 
try to fricassee ihc crew with a 
flarning g;isoUne bottle bomb known 
to the trade as the Molotov C^cx:k.taiL 
In plenty ofciuses just the rifle-fire 
of sharpshooting ground troops is 
enough to hamper badly the eflfifc- 
tivencss of enemy laiiks, Infanlry- 
men liave been l;tught to aim ai 
the apierturcs and ^'isioii plates, and 
they hav« proved that ihey can 
pretty well blind a tank ivhile (heir 
own AT mfln draw a deadly bead. 

Riflemen Go In First 

The picture hits so far changed 
from the days of the blitz ttiai the 
Infantry has not only developed a 
successful lank-busting technique but 
now is actually going out after them. 
One Irtfantrj' eomrnaudcr writing 
from Sicily ^a while- back told hov^f 
his men hkcd to stalk tanks at 
night. 

He said that they would 
sneak up on the tanks and blast 
them with gienadcs and bazookas 
at close range, diat it was like Jjjg- 
game hunting on a ^rand scale. 



-And ihe [nftintiy, roseiher with 
the EngincerSj is running ihtex"fi-Tence 
for iis own tanks these days, too. 
When it turned out that the armor 
could no longer crash straight 
ihrnii^h modem defenses, ii special 
force lo clear the way ha<l to be 
devised. So the Engineers work 
their way fr>rward to locale and 
remove tank mines, while the rifie- 
men.of the team infiltrate the hostile 
pi>si lions and try to wipe out the 
anti-lank forces holding up the 
advance. If the opi-ration is success- 
ful the tanks can stonn through the 
resulting gajj and gel at the enemy's 
soft under-belly. 



SUMMARY 



I 



Tlie fool soldier has shown l/iai 
he can Iwld Aw mvn in ihif wnr, 
Infaiitrymea are able lo stop lankf 
iviih new itieafmnx and tactics. 

Why «lid AtUed ground troops 
fare badly in the early phases of 
the war ? HouF is the tajik vs. 
infajitry contest a repetitjon of 
military history ? 
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Dirt Behind Tlieir Ears" 



Purpose of the lafantry . . . 
Battle of CassinD . . . Op«a 
formation fighting requires 
sel&rpliance . . . Tactical 
tralitiiig . . . Importance of 
physical conditjouiiig. 

The purpose of the Infantry in 
the present war is the same as it has 
always Iwicn — to close with tlie 
enemy and destroy him, or lo dip in 
and ho!d g^round he is trying to 
riecnpy. Only the methods try 
wliieh tfitsc missions aic now 
accomplished are difierent than 
those of (he last war and the wars 
before that. 

The Infantry must still tike on 
I lie bill tie fob of going in and 
driving the enemy from the places 
where he cannot l)e kno<.'k<xJ out Liy 
the ariillery and tanks and planes, 
jtrid there are always such places in 
every battle. 

Smal) Combat Teams 
Replace Solid Line 

The Battle of Classino wii.s a 
striking example of Infantry close-in 
vvdck. Subjected to one of the most 
intense bnmbardments ever laid 
down by artittery and from the air, 
the defenders still hold an to (heir 
|>n>;iti(>ni> until riflemen, slowiy work- 
ing themselves forward, can finally 
bring their grenades and bayonciis 
into play. 

The old military axiom that a 
battle is not won until the enemy 
territory is actually cn!cupied by 
soldiers h as true as it ever wa.s. 

While it is true (hat the Iniiintry- 
man i.-s still in the same essential 
business of closing with the enemy 
that he has always lieen Iti, it can't 
be said that he is still doing btisine^ 



at (he same old stand. As pointed 
out before, the front in today's 
battle is seldom a line ai all. More 
often it is an area fortified in depth 
by an irregular series f>f »matl 
separate gro«p.t of fipfhring men, 
kx-ated according to the advantage^ 
of terrain and cover. 

Frequently the iarthest forward 
ol these iitdividiial combat teamA 
will l»e Ijeyond the enemy's similar 
fonvard outjxjsts. So .situated, they 
may be out of contact with friendly 
units for long periods of time. 

The ticklish conditions impr».sed 
by such open formation fighting are 
apparent. CJrealer reliance lia^ 




had to l>e placed on the small unit 
and the individual .loidier than in 
previous wars. Commanders mu.'st 
now think of the Infantryman as 
something of a tactical unit in 
himself, (or often he must think and 
act entirely for himself No one can 
get over to his partienlar foxhole rtr 
slii trench to do ii for him when 
the necessity for a quick decision 
arises, 

Tiie shonlder-to-shoulder com- 
radeship and mutual dependence c»f 
trench warfiire are largely mis.slng 
on the front in this war. An 
Inraiitryman in combat today must 
be as straight-thinking as he is 
straight-shooting if he wants to Stay 
hcakh^. He is on his awn, plenty. 

Fortunately, Amerirsn soldiers are 
by nature and background par- 
licu!:irly welUadiipted to meet the 
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demands of present-day ground 
warfaic. They arc able to (iperate 
alone or in srnrtll groups very well 
because they are individualists at 
licart. 

Tliey are resourceful and do not 
become rattled easily when some- 
thing goes wrong or they lose contact 
with nthtrs of their unit. Tltt'se 
qualities have been deninnsiraiftl 
wherever American Infant lyinen 
have deployed for assinjlt or tlyg in. 

Stiff Requirements 
For Expert's MeJal 

Two things make the new U.S. 
Infantry as formidable as &uy force 
that ever took the iield — training 
and equipment. 

The quality and thoroughness of 
American Infantry training isevjd<^ut 
in the standards of proficiency that 
must be met to win the new Expert 
Infantryman Badge, Even to ]x 
eligible to itkke these tests the 
sjjldicr first must have successfully 
completed the following ;. — ' 

1. Quahfication with one indi- 
vidual weapon and in transsliijn 
firing; or 

2. Qualification with one crew- 
servetf \VTapon (for men who arc 
authorized Co fire same for qualifica- 
tion) and in transition firing ; 

3. Familiarization firing vvidi one 
other weapon ; 

4. Foot marches with full field 
equipment of 95 niiies in eight 
hours and nine miles in two hours ; 

5. Certain jirtscribcd piiysical 
fitness tests ; 



6. Certain pre- 
scrihed infiltra' 
t ion ,cl osf ' c om bat 
and combat-in- 
citiesroui'ses; and 

7, Q^ualifica- 
tion in the gren- 
ade course prescriljed in paragraph 
15, FM 23-30. 

The actual tests which lead 10 the 
medal are prescribed by the War 
Department, and cover : — 

1 . Scouting and patrolling. 

2. First aid. 

3. Field sanitation, 

4. Military disciphne and cour- 

tesy. 

5. Bayonet (for men armed with 

rifles). 

6. Field proficiency of soldier 
with his individual weapfm, 

7. Protective measures, individual 
and small units (FM 21-45). 

8. Personal appearance. 

Tactics Are Not New 

The open nature of present-day 
ground fighting has called for 
iidditions to the tactical training of 
Infantrymen. In many respects the 
new sfyje of warfarh on foot isn't 
new at ail ; it's a throwback to the 
deadly business at which the 
American Indian was so expert. 
And it isn't quite right to refer to 
it as war on foot, either, for it is 
lai^ely conducted flat on the old 
belly. 

The modern Infantryinan Icams 
to " creep like a baby and crawL 
like a snake," and he further learns 
while doing so to " keep that tail 
down — way down," unle.s.s he wishes 
one day in battle to find himself 
suddenly a freak. 

Ihis manner of getting about 
sounds easy to those who don't know, 
but let them negotiate about 300 
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yards of rough terrain withnat 
making ii laiget of ihcmselvts 
and they ^vill Ivegin to understand. 
It takes some doing. They practise 
this sort of thing in the new Infantiy 
over battle courses simulating 
combat conditions and situations. 
Sometimes under the fire of live 
ammunition just to lend the lesson an 
impressive little touch of realism. 

Expert At Ciimoufla^e 

The infiitiir).ni;ni of today also 
learns to take advantage of every bit 
of cover and concealment availaijle. 
He develops an eyti for spots thai 
are a ft-w incites below the level of 
the surrounding ground, ant! lie 
knows how to get the maximum 
protection out of a tree that would 
have trouble making a dozen good 
match sticks. 

He smudges his skin so tliat it 
won't reflect light, and he wears a 
bit of vegetation on his steel bonnet 
upon occasion so that he will fit 
a little better into the counfry'side. 

And he gets wise to such things as 
booby traps, barbed wire and anii- 
pe<"sonnel mines in two ways — 
offensively and defensively. 

Teach Knife Fighting 

He learns hefl-and-toe walking, 
and then he learns toe-and-heel 
walking. He is taught how to swing 
a rifle-butt or thnist a combat knifc 
before an unsuspecting sentry can so 
much as let out a squawk, 

Indian sttiff ? Yes, but it is that 
kind of simple, basic batilc-savvy that 
keeps the Infantrj'man boring in, 
infiltrating the enemy's positions, 
driving him out^ destroying him. 

Know-how 
isn't all of it, 
though, and the 

men behind the 

tough Infantry nH^^tllj^^ 
training pro- 



gram in the American Army realize 
it. They know that the stiffest test 
of all on the battle front is the lest 
of physical fiUiea.s ; that a man must 
be ablfr to withstand the pounding 
of nalure first liefore he can be 
expected to take what the enemy 
has to- throw at him, or to do any 
lead-stinfring of his own. 

He must l>e able to go without 
sleep for long periods, ai»d without 
food or water, and still keep going 
in lighting shape. It won't dn him 
any good to know how to spring up, 
jtig-zag forward a few yards, hit the 
dirt and roll away, if he is tix) tired 
to get some pretty fast action behind 
his knowledge. 

Marching Today Is 
Important As Ever 

An entrenching tool needs sorne- 
thing more than cussing behind it 
to produce a hole in the grouttd. 
Btillets don't get tired so qiiiefcly. 

Marching, for another thing, is 
just as important in this war as it 
ever was, ant^i perhaps e\'en more so. 
'Hiere are a lot of places where 
trucks can't go, but where American 
troops must go. 

Proof that the Infantrj' can hoof 
it if they have to is in such rcporta 
as one that came out of Sicily of a 
battalion that made it from Rtesi to 
fSan Stefano, a distance of 54 miles, 
in 33 hours. During the march, 
made in intense heat on sFiort water 
rations, they even had sorne brushes 
with the enemy. 
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I* is the combination of knowing 
how in figlit and liavtniT the stnmicui 
to carry on that pays ofT in battle. 
For that reason, there is ruithing 
half-way alaout the condiiloning tlie 
Ittfantry gets nowadays. 



SUM/WARY 



Irijanltymen hove the job hi. bailie 
oj closing wilfi Ike enemy or dig in 



and hold. Training and ef^wifimenl 
mnh lite Infaniry more formidabU 
ihan etier. 



How does groanil warfare tixlay 
differ from the tr*iich warfare 
of World War I ? Why do 

Americans make particularly 
good foxhole fighters ? 



With Siultleii Death— On Foot 



Infantry's xnodenuz«!d 
arsenal . . . Qpality of heavy 
and personal equipment . . . 
Infantrymaii ■wins Cpngres- 
sional Medal of Honor ., . . 
Place of the Infantry in 
invasion set-up. 

An American Infantry oii'Tit packs 
the hnest array of sudden de;ith that 
any army has ever assembled. Ik, 
Ijasir weapons arc still the rifle and 
the bayonet. 

The 'oj5 Springfield has Ions; been 
noted for its rMggwlnesi.'i ;ind 
atcuracy. It is the ideal weapon (or 
thf .'tniper. The Ml semi-tiutimuitie 
piete gives the Yank Infantryman a 
n;reutw iire-power llian that of any 
riHeman he faces. 

The story is the same all tiuough 
the InfaniF)' arsenal — ^superiority. 

Other Weapons Listt^ 

Some of the weapons the Infantry 
Jijtchts with are, in addition to the 
standaid riileSj the new carbine, 
which is carried by oiiirer per'soniiel 
atid certain special troops ; the 
BiiTwning auttrmalic ride ; machine 
jryiis, Ixith .30 and .50 calibre ; the 
Thompson ,45 sub-machine ffun ; 
and anti-aircraft and anti-tank 
cannon of 20 mm., 37 mm., 40 ram., 



the new high velocity 57 mm., and 
(he versatile, greatly improved 75 
nun, standby. 

In the high trajectory class the 
boys operate, in addition to tRc 
amazingly acruratc Co and tSi mm. 
mortars, the 75 and 105 mm. 
howitzpre. 

Keep TNT Hand|' 

Then there is the much-publici/ed 
ba/rii")ka, or rocket launcher, a nasty 
assortmeni tif hand and rifle grenades, 
fla'me throwers with which to heal 
up the inhabiianis of pill l)oxes and 
the like, land mines of various sizes 
and a number of other lethal agents 
right down to the new bayonet. 
, They even keep sc^mc TNT in 
the cupboard just in case it seems 
advisable to blow a wire entarij»l('- 
ment or some other obstacle out of 
tlic way, or to carrj' out some 
bridge or bunker busting, as the case 
may Ije. 

Thr- rest of the Infantry's heavy- 
equipment layout is in keeping with 
its arnis, froni the useful little Jeep 
to itir big personnel carrier at twt> 
and a liidf toils. It's the IjcsI lineup 
that American ingenuity can devistr 
and American industry can produce, 
and that makes it the best there is 
in any man's army. 
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If the sailing is smooth, the new 
Itif,in(ry cim get on its wheels and 
go places at a maximutn rate of 
about 50 m.p.h. And it can take 
along its fire-power, even the iieaviest 
of it. The guns all wear big pneu- 
matic shoes these days. 

As far as the _ new liifantryman's 
pei-sonal eqijipnient, such as cloth- 
ins, gas mask, canvas, webbing and 
a dozen other items are concerned, 
ihey, too, were designed for .the 
lield^ , They -have- double. dUTv 
built into (hem all the way. Lilc 
under combat cnnditions is co picnic 
at Ijest for the f(x>i sfildicr, but good 
gear can help a lot to keep him in 
lighting trim artd gtxxl spirits, even 
on a prolonged C ration diet. 

Honor , New Names 

The Infantry is intensely proud of 
the men who fight fin foot — men 
who have wnn the nation's highest 
awards for their valor in this war, 



Nev/ names for the role of honor are 
presenied by every fresh action in 
which the Infantry takes part ; new 
chapters are written in liio history 
of men whose service transcendsi ihc 
call of duty. 

Anyone Here Seen Kelly ? 

Typical 13 the case of Sgt. Charles 
E, Kelly, an automatic rifleman, 
whose exploits,, against the enemy 
Se^jtcmjjer i, y^ , and' 14,' *943i 
following his landing at Saierno 
with the ;Fiiih Army, caused him to 
be awarded the first Congressional 
Medal of Honor won in fighting on 
the Italian mainland. 

Kelly, then- fft' corpora], according 
to thf official citalionj " volimtarily 
joined a patnji which loeated and 
nculralizetl enemy machine-gun 
f)osiliofl3. After this hazardous 

duty he ■ A'cluTireered to establish 
contact with a battalion of U.S. 
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Infantry which ■was Ijelieved to be 
located on Hill 315, a mile disi ant, 

'■ Hr traveled over n rout? com- 
manded l)y enemy observation find 
under sniper, mortar and artillery 
fire ; and later he returned with 
the correct information -tliiit tlu- 
enemy occupied Hill 315 in organ- 
ized jx/sitions. 

Gets More Ammunition 

" Immediaidy thereafter Kelly, 
a^ain a volunteer patrol i"iietii!>er, 
assisted materially in the destruction 
of two enemy machine-gun nests 
under Conditions requiring great 
skill and courage, 

" Having eflcctively fired his 
weajinn until ail the nmmuniiion 
^v:is exhausted, he secured permis- 
sion to obtain more at an amniuni- 
lion dump. Arriving at the dump, 
vvhicli was located near a storehouse 
on the extreme flank of hLs regi- 
ment's position, Kelly found that 
the . Germans were attacking fero- 
ciously at this point. 

" He obtained his ammunition 
iind vt^as given the mission nf 
protecting the rear of the storehouse. 



He held his position throughout the 
nif>hl. 

" The fotlowino morning the 
enemy attack was resumed. Kelly 
tcKik a position at an open window 
of the siorehouse. One machine- 
gunner had been killed at this 
position and several other soldiers 
wounded. 

Hurls Mortar Shells 

" Keliy delivered continuous 
aimed and effective fire upon the 
enemy with his autortiatic rifle, 
unlil the weaj>on locJfced from over- ' 
ht'ating. Finding another auto- 
matic rifle, he' again directed 
effective fire upon the enemy until 
this weapon also locked. At this 
critical jxiint, with the enemy 
ihrcatening to overrun the position, 
Kelly picked up 60 mm. inortar 
shells, pulled the safety fuses and. 
used the shells as grenades, killing 
i-Ht least five of the enemy. 

" When it Ijecame , inoperative 
that the house he evacuated, Kelly, 
despite his .sergeant's mjunctiotis, 
volunteered to hold the pjositions 
until the remainder of the detach- 
ment could withdraw. As the 
detachment moved out, Kelly was 
observed deliberately loading and 
firing a rocket launcher from the 
window. 
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" He was successful in covering 
',hc witltdrawat of the unit, and 
later in joining his own organisation. 

" Kelly's lighting (lelfETiiination 
and inirrpidity in battle exemplify 
the highest traditions of the armed 
forces of the U.S.," the citation 
concluded. 

Commando Kelly, as liis fellow 
soldiers have aifectionately named 
him, has earned the acclaim and 
gratitude of an Army and a whole 
people for his valor. The nation 
salutes a real Infantrj'man. 

Infantry Is Basic 

In Invasion Scheme 

The Allied powerhouse which 
smacks Hitler's Fortrtss Europe in 
the West is going to lie a ground- 
sea-air combination — tlie fjreatest 
nliiitary team ever assembled. AjhI 
the Infantry, as always, will be the 
basic clement ofthc whole operation. 

The primary job of the other 
elements ivill lie to get the Infantr^'- 
man ashore and give him some cover 
while he gets set to start Ixiring in. 
The Navy's big guns and the Air 
Force will see to that, with the 
bomljers ranging ahead constanlly 
lo soften up the defenses. 

Its Importance Grows 

As the 3ho\v progrejwes, the role 
of the Infantry will receive more 
and more emphasis. The support 
is going to eliminate plenty of 
enemy positions, all righf, but (he 
Nazis have been preparing for this 
tt^t a long time. 

It will remain for the Infantryman 
to induce those who stay on in their 
concrete and steel nests to sdnlit 
that it was all a big mistake. The 
new )[nfef*tFy ^Awb kB-«>axiBg - i n 
such matters with "flanie throwers 



and TNT. These arc very per- 
suasive. 

They are so persuasive, in fact, 
that many experienced olltcers 
Ijelieve that the coming attacks 
\vill produce far fewer casualties 
than the men themselves may expect. 
There are others who think th^it is 
too optimistic a view. 

Whether the job turns out to l>e 
easier — or . tougher — than most 
people expectj' there is one sure 
thing. 

Power Play Can't Lose 

It will be done — and done well — 
by the mud-poundina; Irifaniry, 
(he foot soldirt^ of whom newspaper 
coirespotident Ernie Pyle wrote i — 

" I hwed the Infantry because 
they were the underdogs. They 
were the mud-rain-frosi-and-wind 
Ixjys. They had no comforts, and 
they even learned to live without 
the necessities. In the end they 
were the guys without whom the 
Battle of Africa could not -have 
been won." 

.Such is the spirit of the new 
United States Infanti'y as it looks 
toward the- Continent, awaiting the 
signal. 
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American Infantry weapous are 
equnl or superior to anything tfie 
enemy- hoi to offer. Infantrymen 
are winning tlie ualion'i- highest 
awards for valor in battle. 

In what "way is mfaatry fightuig 
today a throwback to the tactics 
of the American ludiatt ? Why 
are tlie Infantry's losses in the 
invasion of the Continent likely 
to be much less than some have 
ai."^:jicipatcd ? 
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IT doesn't matter what service your men arc in^they will all Ik- 
ititM-fstcd in this article atx)ul the " foot slogging infantry." They 
liavc been i\w iiacklx>ne oT our armies from tfie beginning ; They 
waded tliroiigh swarms of mosquitoes and bullets in the Spanish-American 
War, and covered ihemselves with honor at Chaleim-Tbierry and the 
Argonne. The infantry have had a j>roud record and they're adding 
10 it in a.]] Theaters of the war. 

ir you belong to another service ii will be a good idea lo have some 
infantrymen sit hi with you -to answer questions or tell some of their 
experiences. Perhwjxs }'Ou can gel a veteran of World War I in contrast 
tcrliniques and training of the two wars. A quick look at the Form Qo's 
or the sei"vice records is. likely (o reveal several inen with iiifantr)^ experience 
in your own unit. It might be valuable for an infantry outfit to invite 
a lew Tommies over to acquaint ibe hoys wiili tiieir opposite 
numl>ers in the British Army. This will make for not only better under- 
standing of the subject but of our allies as well. 

The November 22, 1941, issue tifLiflf featured the American foot soldier 
Oil the cover and ineludecl a full page tribute by (Jcncral Eisenhower tfj 
his iin[»rtancc- You, as a disieussjon leader, will certainly want to read 
it, and you may want to pass on all or part of il to yout groiip. Any issue 
of the Infantry Journal will provide some background material about the 
way the infantry do their job. The issues of Yank, dated March a(> and 
April 9, CAny stories about infantry action j " The Town That Was 
Cassino " and " Counterattack." Put some last minute punch in your 
discussion by using Stars and Stripes stories to show how our doughljoys 
are shaping current events aij over tlie world. 

You can't always gauge a man's ideas by his otitward appearance. 
There are probalily several members in your group who sit through 
discussion after discussion without making any contribution at all. Do 
not ftssume that (iicy are uninterested, without ideas, or half-asteep. It 
may be they are just a little siiy about offering their ideas in a group meeting. 
Thro^v an occasional question their way. Ask your questions like a man 
.Kecking iiifinination or a vaJued opinion — not like a school teacher cheeking 
a spt^lling lesson. The results may surprise you. In many cases botli 
group and individual will profit. 



Tntncd t>y Heimes & Pearson Pdutijig Co.. M-d., EnneaT Elr«t, JN. Kcoslngtoo. I.<uid(in. W.IO. 
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;>Vd QUESTIONS 

*§ © a^ FOR TH& DISCUSSION 






1. ¥nu.t are the major differences between the new and old 
edition of the " Q^cen of Battle " ? p. 3. 

2. What was the role of the Infantry in the Blitz tactics of the 
Germans ? p. 3;, 

3. What are the two basic types of weapons and how do they 
differ ? p- 5. 

4._Why has the defense in depth osing " compact islands of 
resistance^' replaced the " continuous thin line " of World War I ? 
p. 7. 

5. What trumps does the modem American Infsntrynuui have in 
lumd when he faces an armored attack ? p. 6. 

6. Caa you mggest speciHc instAnces from recent news Ulntt- 
trating the importance of teamworL bettveen the Infantry and 
other services ? 

7. Why is individual initiative more important in this war than 
the last ?.' p. g. 

8. Can any coBiparicon bo drawm between modem Li£uitrv 
tactics with frontier Indian fighting f Mm^ does h dlfiW ? 

9. What is the ftiMtamwital purpose q( the InlaiKtry in this as 
m earUer wars ? 

10. Why is it evar nocessary for Infantry outfits to make long 
marches ^vhen so much emphasis is laid en motorisod tnuui{iort ? 
p. II. 



II. What, fai fmm* ayim^Wj nuids T/8g* Cbarlos KdK^ the out. 
standing soldier h« If ? Chm sveb sobers he ** made '^ or do 
they have to be " bom " ? 

iz. What sort of cooperation can the Infantryman expect in the ' 
combined operatiottB aimed at establishii^ a beach-head ? p, 23. 
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ABUinr TAUKS :— The PURPOSE of AKMY TALKS H to h«lp 
American oiffiwn uid enlisted penoooel beocune bener-tnfoiined men uul 
mxncD uul tfaeFefone better MJdMra. 

ARMV TALKS are designed te stimulate diacuaaion and thought, aad, 
by their TBiy nature, thui may often be contrttversial in content. TTiey pe 
nc4 to prodMlte or to propag^ndixe any pajticular c«u»e», beliefit or tbeorie*. 
Rxthev, they draw upon all suitable sources for fact and comment, ia the 
Amcricm treJilion, with each individual retaining his American right and 
heritage bd far as hit own opinion ii concerned, 

IHEREFORE, the stiricmcBta and opiniona eiprcwed herein ai« not 
ne c ( wrily verified hj, noc do they necoMrily reflect the opinion* ot, the 
United Statei Armf. \ 

THE SOURCE OP MATERIAL must tberefon! be made ckat at each 
dbcuBciOA. AH Writtetk material appearing in thii pubtication hat been writteii 
and edited by unifonned merob«i» ni the Army and/or Navy, except where 
it ia ittted that ■ crnlian «r vtbn outaidc aourcc ii beins quoted. 
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